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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 

The Varieties of Religious Experience : A Study in Human Nature. 
Being the Gifford Lectures on Natural Religion Delivered at Edin- 
burgh in 1901-1902. By William James. New York, Long- 
mans, Green, and Co., 1902. — pp. xii, 534. 
Reading this book is like walking in a great forest — one enjoys the 
foliage, the light and shade, the vistas of mountain and valley, and 
even the tantalizing sense of not knowing exactly whither one's 
feet are tending. Of the freshness of the thought, the exuberance 
of the diction, the impetuosity of exaggeration that often reveals 
truth better than exact statement, of all these it is enough to say that 
the theme has been wrought out in James's most characteristic style. 
The material, too — chiefly personal confessions — is extraordinary in 
range and fulness. Wealth of matter and fascination of form tend, in 
fact, to conceal the plan. The psychologist is, of course, everywhere 
in evidence. Mental states are dilated upon with all the fond caresses 
with which the author's writings have made the whole world familiar. 
Yet the psychological motive alone does not account for the book or 
fix its plan. Values, rather than mental laws, occupy the foreground 
of attention, and the ultimate goal is a solution of the ancient problem : 
' Is religion true ? ' To this problem a second volume will be de- 
voted, in which the solution that is here only suggested and outlined 
will be supported in detail. 

What we have before us, then, is an analysis of certain varieties of 
religious experience with a view to discovering their value — their 
value, that is, for this life as an empirical fact, with empirical stand- 
ards. Distinguishing sharply between existential judgments and judg- 
ments of value (Lecture I), the author proceeds to show that religious 
experience in its two chief types tends to unify the mind and to adjust 
it to its natural and social environment. These types are "the 
religion of healthy-mindedness " (Lectures IV, V) and that of "the 
sick soul" or "the divided self" (Lectures VI-X). Healthy-minded 
religion signifies an effort to attain peace and unity of mind by turning 
the attention away from evil and denying that it belongs to us. The 
sick soul, on the other hand, asserts that evil is so inherent that relief 
can come only through redemption from without. One denies evil, 
the other magnifies it and demands a correspondingly marked deliver- 
ance. One finds its extreme representative in the ' mind-cure ' and 
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' new-thought ' movement of the present day, the other in the familiar 
conversion phenomena of the evangelical churches. Both attain, in a 
general way, the end in view. There follows an admirably penetrating 
analysis of the saintly character and its value (Lectures XI-XV), end- 
ing with the conclusion that, after making allowance for excesses and 
defects, we must leave religion, on the whole, in possession of its 
"towering place in history " (p. 377). It is "an excitement of the 
cheerful, expansive, ' dynamogenic ' order, which, like any tonic, 
freshens our vital powers. . . . It is a biological as well as a psycho- 
logical condition, and Tolstoy is absolutely accurate in classing faith 
among the forces by which men live" (p. 505). " It would seem that 
she [religion] cannot be a mere anachronism and survival, but must 
exert a permanent function, whether she be with or without intellec- 
tual content, and whether, if she have any, it be true or false " (p. 507). 

In the course of this analysis, the author has made a significant con- 
tribution to the psychology of individual types of character. If some 
one would supplement it by an experimental and physiological study 
of the same types, the results would be doubly valuable. Overtopping 
everything else in the book, however, is the evidence that it presents- 
concerning the general place of religion among our vital functions. 
Benjamin Kidd and H. R. Marshall, fastening attention upon certain 
aspects of religion, concluded that its essential function is repression 
of the individual in the interest of society. But both failed to 
interrogate effectively one of the essential witnesses, namely, the im- 
mediate conciousness of the individual. If, as we shall see, some of 
the wider aspects of religion escaped James's scrutiny because he was 
so intent upon the voice of individuals, nevertheless he has laid bare a 
fact of the first importance. It is that religion is not repression, which 
would produce uneasiness and strain, but rather release from tensions 
which we find in ourselves "as we naturally stand " (p. 508). It is 
now in order for some one to show how this expansion of the individual 
consciousness becomes a socializing force. James himself gives only a 
hint on this point (pp. 273 f. ). 

Having established the value of religion, the author proceeds, in 
the closing chapters, to ask where we should look to find the truth 
thereof. Intermingled with all the evidences of value, he had already 
found strong presumptive evidence of truth in the ever-present sense 
of reality conveyed in religious experiences. How get beyond this- 
mere presumption ? Mysticism claims to have metaphysical insight, 
but its illuminations cannot be communicated to the non-mystical 
(Lectures XVI, XVII). Philosophy professes to prove the existence 
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of God, but it, too, breaks down (Lecture XVIII). Idealistic proofs 
of a universal mind are disposed of as follows : "A majority of 
scholars, even religiously disposed ones, stubbornly refuse to treat 
them as convincing. ... If transcendentalism were as objectively and 
absolutely rational as it pretends to be, could it possibly fail so egre- 
giously to be persuasive " (p. 454) ? We are thrown back upon the 
immediate impression of the religious experience itself. " If definite 
perceptions of fact like this cannot stand upon their own feet, surely 
abstract reasoning cannot give them the support they are in need of" 

(454 f-)- 

Yet the evidence is scarcely as simple as this. At one moment, to 
be sure, the self-evidence of religious feeling seems to be final (pp. 431, 
455), but in the next breath we are told that ' ' the uses of religion . . . 
are the best arguments that truth is in it " (p. 458). Again, we are 
assured that all realities are of the same kind as conscious personality, 
while the impersonal world of the sciences is an abstraction (pp. 498- 
502). This leads toward idealism, but we are halted by the discovery 
that religion " must stand or fall by the persuasion that effects of some 
sort genuinely do occur " through prayer (p. 466). The several types 
of thought here represented are not unified. The general structure 
of the book leads us to think that the value of religion is somehow to 
prove its truth, yet the final word puts the chief stress upon the effects 
of prayer. They are merely subjective (pp. 464, 477, 523), but they 
require a cause. They come to the surface, for the most part, through 
the subliminal stratum of the mind (pp. 477-484, 51 1-5 19, 523, 
524). Here in the dark something sets going saving experiences 
(p. 515). That something is good, for the effects are good, and it is 
personal, for only personality fills out the notion of cause (p. 502, 
note 1). 

In religious experiences, then, a spiritual world breaks into the 
series of natural events (p. 524). The inference therefrom is not the- 
ism, or divine immanence, or monism of any sort (pp. 524-526), but 
"piecemeal supernaturalism " (520), the primitive philosophy of the 
savage (pp. 495-498). Pluralism is held to be favorable to religion, 
nay, essential to it. For a god who is to produce effects in our world 
must, it is said, be specific and relative. "An entire world is the 
smallest unit with which the Absolute can work, whereas to our finite 
minds work for the better ought to be done within this world setting 
in at single points" (p. 522, note). 

In view of the author's intention to deal with these metaphysical 
matters more at large in another volume, our estimate of the present 
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product should be somewhat provisional. An additional reason for cau- 
tion is found in the qualities that make James's writings so fascinating. 
Probably no one realizes more distinctly than he that his method 
has a touch of romanticism, not to say impressionism, about it. Test- 
ing the outcome of such a method by classical models, we should ex- 
pose faults without bringing merits into proper relief. In a case like 
this, the merit lies in suggestiveness rather than in system or conclu- 
siveness. There is scarcely a page of the present work that is not sug- 
gestive ; and at the focal point, namely, the value of religion, it is 
mightily illuminating. The conclusion and postscript come in almost 
as afterthoughts, and they certainly bequeath a large task to the pro- 
jected volume on the philosophy of religion. It will need to show 
how scientific method can maintain itself at all if, as is here asserted, 
experience contains two un-unified series, one natural, the other 
supernatural. The deus ex machina which is brought upon the stage 
at the end of the plot appears to be not only extra-scientific, but also 
anti-scientific. In other words, an ultimate dualism that is capable of 
manifesting itself in experience contains, in principle, the destruction 
of science (cf. p. 236, note; also p. 270). It is conceivable that we 
should be indefinitely baffled in our efforts to reduce to law certain 
phenomena of the religious consciousness, but the psychologist must 
cling to his assumption of law, and he must keep on searching for em- 
pirical connections, if necessary, world without end. 

It may not be amiss to note also two or three specific points which 
the projected volume may be expected to clear up. First comes the 
question of a criterion of the truth of the religious consciousness. If, 
for example, the arguments of the present work were to be subjected 
to the test that is supposed to snuff out idealism, the result might be 
fully as summary. On the other hand, the present effort to rationalize 
religion warns us not to rely wholly upon our private impressions. 
Then, there is the relation of value to truth. When we look to see 
the worth of religion prove its truth, we are offered a special causal 
judgment of the same kind that Cotton Mather employed for proving 
the reality of witchcraft. A gleam lights the horizon when we are 
told that personality is the only kind of reality we know, but it fades 
when the argument against a monistic God assumes that work for the 
good is possible only in an un-divine world (pp. 520-524). Finally, we 
are puzzled to find the subjective effects of prayer, which are referable 
to the natural order as facts of suggestion, employed as evidence that 
a spiritual world breaks into the natural. It seems strange, moreover, 
that the author of that striking passage in the Psychology which shows 
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that self-consciousness involves a reference to " God, the Absolute 
Mind, the Great Companion " should here find God in the effects of 
prayer rather than in the impulse to pray. We are given nei'her psy- 
chological analysis nor metaphysical evaluation of the constitutive 
features of our mind which make religion universal. The nearest ap- 
proach to such analysis is the recognition of a natural " uneasiness" 
and the "solution" of it through religion (p. 508), and the solution is 
very different from the "adequate Socius in an ideal world " of which 
the earlier discussion of prayer speaks. Here it is said that " all that 
the facts require is that the power should be both other and larger 
than our conscious selves. Anything larger will do, if only it be large 
enough to trust for the next step " (p. 525). Here is a question of fact 
as to what the religions impulse really demands. Probably most ob- 
servers will agree that the earlier statement is the more profound. In 
our consciousness of ourselves as limited, there is involved a more or 
less articulate demand for wholeness in some ultimate unity. 

The question of method in the psychological study of religion is so 
important that another critical reflection may be permitted. It is a 
matter for congratulation that both James and Munsterberg, though 
they find intense religiousness and even religious leadership often 
associated with neurotic tendencies, nevertheless declare that the value 
of the religious state is to be judged independently of the neurological 
condition. (SeeMiinsterberg's Grundziige, vol. I, p. 169.) This dis- 
tinction is vital to the psychological study of religion, as it is also to 
the religious life. Yet one can sympathize with the man who declared 
that he would not admit the truth of any proposition until he knew 
what use was to be made of it. Surely, there is a presumption, a 
value-judgment, in favor of healthy nerves, and in a matter as univer- 
sal as religion, an estimate of worth founded upon extremes must be 
hazardous. Yet that is what is here attempted. No effort is made to 
separate the typical from the aberrational, all the following expressions 
being used with respect to the same cases : ' ' More completely evolved 
and perfect forms" (p. 3); men "most accomplished in the religious 
life" (p. 3); " deep in the religious life " (p. 484); " expert special- 
ists " (p. 486); " most one-sided, exaggerated, and intense " (p. 45); 
" eccentricities and extremes " (p. 50); and " an acute fever " (p. 6). 
Why should such extremes be regarded as a " most peculiar and char- 
acteristic sort of performance " (p. 45 ) ? There is here no proper rec- 
ognition of religion as a universal human phenomenon. The average 
religious man is even said to be an imitator of the extremist, who is 
the " pattern -setter " (p. 6), and we are advised to estimate the value 
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of religion for life at large by "subtracting and toning down extrava- 
gances " (p. 50) . Now, extremists have been pattern -setters only in the 
sense that they have here and there dug channels in which parts of the 
universal flood have moved ; they do not create the flood, or give it 
its general direction, or measure it. This flood is what constitutes the 
great problem for psychology. That the present work attains a trust- 
worthy conclusion as to religious values is due to the fact that the 
author's horizon has been vastly wider than he specifically recognizes. 
Though at the outset (Lecture II) he disclaims the intention of studying 
religion in its broader aspects, nevertheless, as the discussion goes on, 
religious consciousness in its totality comes under contemplation and 
he even feels it necessary to " finish "a" picture of the religious con- 
sciousness" (p. 458). The finished picture, however, owing to the 
exceeding prominence given to morbid growths, can hardly be regarded 
as a portrait. 

But our picture of the book will itself be distorted, if we stop with 
these general characterizations. For the details of the treatment are 
exceedingly varied and rich. To do even approximate justice to them 
would require a catalogue that is impossible in this place. All through 
the book are penetrating insights, appreciations, and opinions. As 
examples may be mentioned the analysis of healthy-minded optimism 
with reference to its two types, the naive (the Greeks) and the reasoned 
out or voluntary (Whitman) (pp. 84-88), and especially with reference 
to the motivation of the ' mind-cure ' and ' new -thought ' movement 
(pp. 94fl*. ), the description of saintliness (pp. 2726^.), of the varieties 
of asceticism (pp. 2966°. ) , the proof that an ascetic element is needed in 
modern life (pp. 3608".), the analysis of mysticism, including mystical 
experiences under the influence of anaesthetics (Lectures XVI, XVII), 
finally, the various references to the relation of feeling, conduct, and 
useableness to merely intellectual constructions (pp. 72-74, 327-332, 
498-507). It should be borne in mind, however, that these special 
insights, together with the metaphysical interpretations that have 
largely engaged our attention, are all subordinate to the one great 
idea of the value of religion (p. 259). The treatment of this point is 
a distinctive and permanent contribution to the psychology of religion. 

George Albert Coe. 

Northwestern University. 



